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Once more we resume this most interesting and valua- 
ble branch of general knowledge, after a much longer sus- 
pension than we intended ; and we shall new endeavour to 
pursue it with such avidity as to redeem the time that has 
already elapsed. 

When we last treated on this subject, we presented it 
in connexion with mythology. Since then, we have been 
presenting mythology by itself. We will now treat on 
history in the same manner. 


We have entered extensively into heathen speculation | 


on the primordial times of the world. But little more of 
a similar nature remains which we deem advisable to detail. 
A few brief additional extraets from the work entitled 
“ Ancient Fragments,” will suffice on this point. 
CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT: 
FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 

Some of them fable that the Gods and Heroes first 
reigned in Egypt during a period little less than eighteen 
thousand years, and that the last of the Gods who reigned 
was Horus, the son of Isis. 

FROM POMPONIUS MELA. 

The Egyptians, according to their own accounts, are 
the most ancient of men; and they reckon in their series 
of annals 330 kings, who reigned above 13,000 years ; and 
they preserve in written records the memory of the event, 
that since the commencement of the Egyptian race, the 
stars have completed four revolutions, and the sun has 
twice set where he now rises. 

FROM HERODOTUS. 

There is a very ancient God among the Egyptians who 
is called Heracles: and they assert, that from his reign to 
that of Amasis, 17,000 years have elapsed. They reck- 
oned Heracles among the Gods when the number was 
augmented from 8 to 12. 

FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 

The priests of Egypt pretend, in their fabulous legends, 
that the most ancient of the Gods reigned more than 12,00 
vears ; and those that came immediately after them in suc- 
cession, not less than 300. Some of them attempt to 
abate the incredibility of such a multitude of years by as- 
serting, that in former times, when the revolution of the 


sun was not accurately ascertained, the year consisted of 


one revolution of the moon. 
COSMOGONY OF THE TYRRHENIANS. 


A certain person among them, well versed in these mat- 
ters, wrote a history, in which he says, that God, the de- 
miurgus of all things, for the sake of giving dignity to his 
productions, was pleased to employ twelve thousand years 
in their creation, and extended these years over twelve 
divisions, called houses. In the first thousand years he 
created the heaven and the earth; in the second he made 
this apparent firmament above us, and called it heaven ; in 
the third, the sea and all the waters in the earth; in the 
fourth, the great lights, the sun and the moon, together 
with the stars; in the fifth, every soul of birds, and rep- 
tiles, and quadrupeds, in the air, and in the earth, and in 
the waters; in the sixth, man. It appears, therefore, that 
the first six thousand years were consumed before the 
formation of man; and during the other six thousand 
years, the human race will continue, so that the full time 
shall be completed, even to twelve thousand years. 


FROM CENSORINUS. 

I will now treat of that interval of time which Varro 
calls historic : for he divides the times into three parts. 
The first from the beginning of mankind to the former Ca- 
taclysm, &c. The first period either had some beginning, 
or had endured from eternity ; however that may be, it is 
impossible to miake out the number of its years. 


Let these speculations suffice ; and let us now turn our 
attention to matters of grave historical fact. 

Although few particulars relative to the Antediluvians 
have come down to us, yet we have data sufficient for a 
variety of reasonable conjectures, some of which we here 
subjoin. 

1. As there was but one language, and as the Antedilu- 
vian period was comparatively brief, mankind probably 
continued one community, instead of being dispersed abroad 
in different regions of the earth, as we now find them. 
We may therefore conclude, that but a small portion of 
the earth was inhabited before the Flood. 

2. As the lives of men were then protracted to so great 
a period, and during this period they continued to have 
sons and daughters, and their sons and daughters sons and 
daughters, and so on, the population of the world at the 
time of the Deluge must have been far greater than we 
should at first thought be inclined to suppose. And as 
this numerous population formed but one great community. 
united by every social ligament, that portion of the earth 
which was inhabited was evidently far more densely peo- 
pled than is the inhabited portion of the globe in our own 
day, or than it has been at any period since the Flood. 

3. It is notorious that a dense population is a hot-bed of 
vice and crime; and equally notorious, that the longer a 
person leads a viciovs and criminal life, the more obdurate 
and flagitions he becomes. With these two causes in 
operation, the assertions of scripture, that the wiekedness 
of man was great in the earth, that all flesh had corrupted 
God’s way upon the earth, and that the earth was filled 
with violence, are not only sustained by probability, but 
by moral demonstration. It follows that the Deity, as the 
moral Governor of the world, would adopt some tremen- 
dous judgment as a purifying corrective. But as the cor- 
ruption of the human race had become universal ; as Noah 
alone, out of the whole multitude of mankind, was found 
righteous before the Lord; as the whole body of society 
had become a mass of moral putrefaction ; it was necessary, 
in order to the thorough purification of the earth, to make 
one general sweep. Hence the story of the Deluge, in 
which all but righteous Noah and his family were des- 
troyed, becomes probable a priori. ; 

1. From the circumstance that Cain is stated to have 
built a city, it is presumable that the old world had cities 
and villages. And as there were in those days “‘ mighty 
men, men of renown,” the presumption is fair that wars 
were waged, that martial feats were achieved, that cities 
were sacked and fields laid waste, at that early period of 
history ; and this supposition gains the greater strength 
from the declaration of scripture already noticed, that the 
earth was filled with violence. 

5. The arts and sciences, also, must have made consi- 
derable progress : for we read of the harp and the organ 
in those days, and of artificers in brass and iron. Their 
progress in these branches of knowledge must have been 
much accelerated, in consequence of the great longevity of 
men, which would afford the ingenious full scope for the 
developement of their powers, and time for their maturity 
and perfection by experience. ' 
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6. It would further appear, that they hadthe knowledge 
of the true God. And when we consider that Adam lived 
almost a thousand years, to relate to his descendants the 
account of the origin of things; and that Methusaleh was 
contemporary with Adam one or two hundred years, and 
lived till the very year of the Deluge, to receive from 
Adam’s own lips this account, and to transmit it fresh 
through the whole Antediluvian period to those then living ; 
we are led to the conclusion that the Antediluvians must 
have been well acquainted with the true history of the 
world from the creation to the times in which they lived, 
and that they were matter-of-fact people, rather than fa- 
bulists, like vast portions of mankind that have lived since. 

We are, then, to look upon the Antediluvians, not as 
wandering savage tribes, like some of our post-diluvian 
contemporaries, but as a vast and populous community, 
possessing their cities and their villages, cukivating the 
arts and sciences, and prosecuting their varied schemes of 
aggrandizement and ambition. What a field for the no- 
velist is here! Hew might he give pinions to imagina- 
tion, and sketch the character and record the deeds of those 
“men of renown” of which we have spoken. How easy 
in that swarming population to muster millions for the 
bloody strife! How easy to fancy battles, and conquests, 
and heroes, that would reduce our Napoleons to very pig- 
mies, and their achievements to the mock-fights of school- 
boys. Nay, have not the novelists of mythology already 
done this’? Seizing upon the fact that there were Giants 
and mighty men in Antediluvian days, what prodigies have 
they ascribed to them. Not content with earthly con- 
quests, they must needs attempt high heaven itself, and 
brave the bolts of the eternal Thunderer, piling Pelion on 
Ossa to enable them to scale the celestial battlements, and 
hurling huge rocks and lofty trees at their almighty Foe. 
Now, the silence of Moses under cireumstances so favour- 
able to embellishment, shows that Arstory. and not fadle, 
was his guide. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
(Continued.) 


Consulting the annals of the Roman Republic, we find 
that in the four hundred and sixty-fourth year of the foun- 
dation of that city, and two hundred and ninety-one years 
before Christ, peace was granted to the Samnites after a 
sanguinary war of eight years, and an alliance founded be- 
tween the two nations; in commemoration of which 
event, Publius Cornelius Rufinus, then Consul, ordered a 
magnificent temple to be built in honor of Romulus and 
Remus, the founders of the city, upon the side of the Cu- 
ria, which had been the residence of the first of those two 
brothers, and where, after his death, the Senate used to 
assemble in order to deliberate on public affairs. 

About this period, Rome and Carthage were in alliance 
for the second time, and the first war between them com- 
menced forty-two years after this alliance, and twenty-six 
years after the arrival of Votan ; consequently in the four 
hundred and forty-eighth year of the foundation of the city, 
corresponding with three hundred and seven years before 
Christ, this second alliance was formed, and in the four 
hundred and ninetieth year of Rome and the two hundred 
and sixty-fifth year before Christ, the first Punie War be- 
gan. There is but little doubt that the Romans and the 

Sarthaginians obtained their first knowledge of America 
from Votan himself, although it is probable the latter soon 
after obtained a confirmation of his report from the mari- 
ners Of the ship spoken of by Diodorus ; or, that the seven 
Tzequiles whom Votan speaks of finding in one of his 
returns, were of this same people; nor is it less to be 
doubted, that the first colony sent to America by the Car- 
thaginians, was previous to the first Punic War. 

This colony, united to the Tzequiles, and reinforced by 


the Carthaginian mariners who fled from the miseries of 


war, remained in America, and almost immediately ren- 
dered itself master of the country by subduing the first in- 
habitants, and interrupted the order which the native people 
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had until that time observed, of being governed by two 
Captains elected by the priests, one from the family of Vo- 
tan, the other from the 'Tzequiles, as related by Claviger, 
lib. 1. ‘To preserve harmony between them, the kingdom 
of Amaguemecan was established; and the perceptible 
migrations of the Carthaginians from their own country 
occasioned the Senate’s decree commanding them to re 
turn, as mentioned by Diodorus, and confirmed by Monte- 
zuma in his discourses with Cortez. 

It is very credible that disobedience to this decree, the 
refusal to acknowledge fealty, the threat of the person sent 
to make known the decree, that he would either return 
with or send a sufficient force to overpower and compel 
them to subjection, and the consternation excited in their 
minds by such a menace, (for this alarm is implied in the 
Mexican tradition, and was spoken of by Montezuma to 
Cortes, when he says, “that those who were descended 
from him would return to conquer the country and reduce 
them to vassalage,”) may have occasioned the downfal of 
Amaguemecan, because the original inhabitants, taking 
advantage of the general panic, which was probably in- 
creased by the death of Hamacatzin the last king, and the 
dissensions arising between his two sons Acheauhtzin and 
Xolotl respecting the succession, seriously thought of sha- 
king off the yoke. For this purpose they formed secret 
meetings to concert measures for simultaneously commen- 
cing in all parts operations against their oppressors, and 
they suddenly expelled them. Torquemada, Claviger, and 
others, mention these circumstances very confusedly, but 
they had not access to information of which we are now in 
possession. ‘This fact, supported as it is by traditions of 
the Mexicans and Tultecas of Amaguemecan, is confirmed 
by the suppliant posture of the Indian between the two 
crocodiles on the medal, a document sufficient in itself to 
perpetuate so great and memorable an event. 


Again, there were no more than three kings of Amague- 
mecan: (‘Torquem: vol. 2.) Yeoantzin, Moceloquichtzli, 


and Amacalzin ; to the second, authors assign a reign of 
one hundred and fifty-six years, and to the third, one hun- 
dred and thirty-three years, but make no mention of the 
period the first reigned: these epochs are wholly beyond 


the pole of probability. By following however the rule 
laid down by Dionysius, Halicarnassus, and the note of 
Lenglet, as better founded on experience, we shall have 
ninety years, little more or less, which assumes a much 
greater appearance of truth; and, if this computation be 
adopted, it will show that the dynasty was extinct shortly 
after the decree which caused this revolution had been 
promulgated. If we have ascertained precisely the pe- 
riod when Votan was at Rome, it enables us to do the 
same in respect to other periods now under consideration, 
and it is undeniable, that from fixed principles, consequen- 
ces equally certain may be deduced. 

‘To accomplish this, we must have recourse to the Mexi- 
can computation, collate it with ours, and compare it with 
the periods of certain events of American history, and to 
the epochas assigned to them in their annals. The abbe 
Clavigero, in the sixth book of his second volume, treats 
with great erudition upon the system adopted by the Ame- 
rieans in reckoning their months, years, and centuries. 

In computing centuries, years, and months, says the his. 
torian, the Mexicans and other nations used the same me- 
thod as the ancient Tultecas. The century consisted of 
fifty-two years, divided into four parts of thirteen years 
each ; two centuries made an age of one hundred and four 
years, which was denominated Huehiretiliztli, a word mean- 
ing old age ; to the end of the century they gave the name 
Toxihicmolpia, which means the bond of our years, as it 
united two centuries to form one age. The years had four 
names, Tochtli, (rabbit ;) Acatl,(reed;) Teopatl, (flint ;) 
and Calli, (house ;) which, combined with different num- 
bers, formed the century. The first year of the century 
was one rabbit, the second two reed, the third three flit, 
the fourth four house, the fifth five rabbit, thus continuing” 
to the thirteenth, which was thirteen rabbit, when the first 
period terminated. The second period commenced with 
one reed, and proceeded, two flint, three house, four rabbit, 
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and finished with thirteen reed. The third period began 
with one flint, and ended with thirteen flint ; the fourth 
began with one house, and finished the century with thir- 
teen house ; so that the names being four, and the numbers 
thirteen, there was no year that could be confounded with 
another, 

The Mexican year, like ours, consisted of three hundred 
and sixty-five days; it contained eighteen months, and 
each month twenty days, making together three hundred 
and sixty days: they added to the last month five days, 
which were called Nemontemi, that is useless, because on 
those days they did nothing but pay and receive visits. 
The year one rabbit began on the 26th of February, but in 
every fourth year it adv vanced one intercalary day upon our 
bissextile year. In the last year of the century they be- 
gan on the 14th of February, on account of the thirteen 
days interposed in the course of fifty-two years, but when 
the century was completed, they re-commenced upon the 
26th. 

The same author says that he discovered in ancient 
writings and traditions, that the Tultecas being banished 
from Amaguemecan and its capital Huehicetlapalla, or 
Huehuetlapalan, commenced their pilgrimage in the year 
one flint; and that their settlement, at the foundation of 
their empire, was in the year eight reed, and although he 
supposes these two events happened about the years five 
hundred and ninety-six, and six hundred and sixty-seven 

of the Christian era, he declares in a note that the dates 
are not certain, but probable. 

It is not very surprising, considering the want of some 
information which has recently been acquired, that although 
‘Torquemada and others found from the annals of the Tul- 
tecas that their pilgvimage lasted eight years, from the 
first flint, until the eighth reed, they should have con- 
founded it with the one hundred and four years or signs of 
Gemelli’s Itinerary, which, as we have already seen, was 
in Africa ; nor does it excite much astonishment that they 
have proceeded with so much uncertainty, and diverged in- 
to such a variety of opinions, without having been able to 
discover the true origin of the Tulteeas and Chichimecas. 
It deserves notice, as strongly confirming Votan’s correct- 
ness on the subject of the seven 'T'zequil families, whom 
the authors before named discovered, that during their pil- 
grimage the people were subject to seven Captains or 

Chiefs, whose names they have preserved, Zacatlebaleat- 
zin, Evecatzin, Couatzin, Tzihualeoatl, Metzotzin and 
Tlapalmetzotzin, which are given with a trifling difference 
by Torquemada, who experienced so much difficulty in 
comprehending the Mexican tradition of their coming origi- 
nally from the seven caves, that he confesses “he felt 
great diffidence in endeavouring to unravel a perplexity the 
solution of which so many had attempted and yet failed in 
developing ;” yet all the obscurities would be cleared away 
by substituting the word houses for caves, and families for 
houses. The system of the Mexican century, divided as 
it is into four names and thirteen numbers, does not admit 
of any one year being repeated under the same name and | sters, the produce of A.thiopia. 
number during that century, yet this repetition does occur * Our Lynx possesses not the wonderful quality of seeing 
in different centuries. This repetition will pe Thaps ocea- | through walls ; but it has bright eyes, a mild aspect, and, 
sion doubts as to the century in which any particular event | upon the whole, an agreeable and live ‘ly appearance. Such 
may have happened, espec ially i in referring to very remote | however is its native ferocity, that it is said to be i incapa- 
times, therefore the connexion and combination of one | ble of being subdued. Its urine produces not precious 
event with another, is the only method of surmounting the | stones, but like the cat, an animal which it nearly resem- 
difficulty, and exactly deciding upon the centnry to which | bles, and of which it retains the manners, and even the 
it refers. cleanliness, it covers it over with earth. 

How are we to demonstrate the correctness of the fol- “The most beautiful skins of the Lynx are brought from 
lowing epochas' viz. Votan’s arrival at Rome, in one of | Siberia, as belonging to the lupus-cervarius ; and from 
his voyages, in the year two hundred and ninety-one before | Canada, as belonging to the felis-cervarius ; because be- 
Christ ; the Punic wars in two hundred and thirty-five, in | ing, like all other animals of the New Continent, smaller 
two hundred and nineteen, and in one hundred and fifty be- than those of the Old W orld, in Europe they are compared 
fore Christ, and the destruction of Carthage, one hundred | to a wolf in size, and in Canada to a wild cat. 
and forty-seven years before Christ. For these must| “The Lynx has short legs, and is generally about the 
prescribe the rule whereby to fix the Mexican century in ! size of the fox. The ears are erect, and are tipped with 
whieh the pilgrimage of the Tultecas happened, and con- | a long pencil of black hair. The fur, which is long and 
sequently the destruction of Amaguemecan and such other | thick, is of a pale gray colour, with a reddish tinge, os 
periods as may be required. ‘Taking these as fixed data, | obscurely marked with small dusky spots on the up 
and comparing the Mexican computation with our own, | parts of the body. The under parts are white. The ski 

the year one flint, that in which the Tultecas were driven | of the male is more beautifully marked than that of the fe. 


from Huehuetlapalan, the capital of Amaguemecan, and 
began their pilgrimage, will appear to be in one of their 
centuries which elapsed between Votan’s appearance at 
Rome and the destruction of Carthage, for in this interval 
it must have happened ; in one century it will agree with 
two hundred and eighty-five, in another with two hundred 
and thirty-three, and in a third with one hundred and 
eighty-one years before Christ. 

(To be Continued.) 


NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE LYNX. 


“Tas animal is more commonly found in cold than in 
temperate climates, and is at least very rare in hot ones. 
Bory St. Vincent, however, assures us that he shot several 
in Spain. It is abundant in the northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America. The Lynx of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans was not the animal which now bears that name, but 
the caracal. 

‘The Lynx of which the ancients have said, that the 
sight was so sharp as to penetrate opaque bodies, and of 
which the urine was made to possess the marvell$us pro- 
perty of hardening intoa solid substance, a precious stone 
called lapis lyncurius, is an animal which never existed, 
any more than all the properties attributed to it, but in fa 
ble. ‘To the present Lynx, or to the caracal, this imagi- 
nary one has no affinity, but in name. We must not, 
therefore, as the generality of naturalists have hitherto 
done, attribute to the former, which is a real being, the 
properties of this imaginary one, the existence of which 
Pliny himself does not seem disposed to believe, since he 
speaks of it only as an extraordinary beast, and classes it 
with the sphynx, the pegasus, and other prodigies or mon- 
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male. It does not walk or run like the wolf in a progres- 
sive motion, but leaps and bounds like the eat. It gains 
its whole subsistence by devouring other animals; and 
these it will follow to the very tops of trees. Neither can 
the wild cat, the martin, the ermine, nor the squirrel, es- 
cape its pursuit. It also seizes birds, lies in wait for the 
stag, the roe-buck, and the hare, and with one bound often 
seizes them by the throat. When in possession of its 
prey, it first sucks the blood of the animal, and then lays 
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open its head, in order to devour the brains. This done 

. ** . * ’ 
it generally abandons the victim of its fury, goes in search 
of fresh prey, and is seldom known to return to the former ; 


| a cireumstance which has given rise to the vulgar remark, 


that of all animals the Lynx has the shortest memory. The 
skin of this animal changes its colour according to the sea- 
son and the climate. In winter it is in every respect bet- 
ter than it is in summer; and its flesh, like the flesh of all 
beasts of prey, is not proper to eat.” 


MYTHOLOGY. 





NEPTUNE 


Neptune was the successor of Oceanus in the govern- 
ment of the seas. He was of the modern race of the gods, 
being the son of Saturn and Ops, (Rhea, Cybele, or Bere- 
cynthia,) and the brother of Jupiter and Pluto. There 
are different accounts of the manner in which he was pre- 
served from the voracious jaws of his father, who was in 
the practice of devouring his children. Indeed, one story 
says that he actually devoured Neptune at his birth, but 
that afterwards, by virtue of a certain emetic draught ad- 
ministered to him, he was made to disgorge him, together 
with his brothers and sisters, who had shared a similar 
fate. Others say, that Ops concealed Neptune, and pre- 
sented Saturn with a colt, as being the child which had 
been born; which colt Saturn devoured, and so Neptune 
escaped, and was consigned to the care and instruction of 
certain shepherds. 

Jupiter, Neptune’s brother, deposed their father Saturn 
from the government of the universe, and divided it into 
three portions, assigning the ocean to Neptune, the infer- 
nal regions to his brother Pluto, and retaining heaven and 
earth for himself. 


The wife of Neptune was a sea nymph by the name of 


Amphitrite, a daughter of Nereus. ‘The symbol of Nep- 
tune’s government was a three-tined sceptre, denominated 
a trident. In the cut above, heis represented as holding 
this sceptre, seated in a shelly chariot beside his queen, 
drawn by sea-horses, and attended by Tritons, whose up- 
per parts were human, and whose lower parts resembled 
fish. ‘Triton in the singular number signifies a sea-god, 
the son of Neptune and Ainphitrite. He is denominated 
Neptune’s horn, because he acted as his trumpeter, blow- 
ing a horn before him, as seen in the cut above mentioned. 
But when the term Triton is used in the plural, (7 ritons,) 
it then merely means sea horses resembling ‘Triton, part 
man and part fish. 

The race of horses owe to Neptune their existence. 
Striking the earth with his trident, a horse instantly sprang 
into being ; whence Neptune is called Hippias and Hip- 
podromus. When Neptune and Minerva disputed for the 


| 
| 


honour of giving a name to Athens, the gods decided that 
that one should do it who would bestow upon the citizens 
the most useful gift. Neptune gave them a horse, and 
Minerva an olive tree. Minerva’s gift being the most va- 
lued by the inhabitants, the city was called Athena, after 
one of her names.—Neptune was the producer of the 
famous winged horse Pegasus ; also of Arion, the noblest 
courser ever backed by monarch or hero. 

“'The productions of Neptune are for the greater part 
monstrous. ‘The Aloides, who, heaping mountains upon 
one another, attempted to scale the heavens, and became 
dangerous to Jupiter himself, were his sons ; and his son 
also was the monstrous Cyclop Polyphemus, whom Ulys- 
ses deprived of his eye. This injury, done to his beloved 
son by mortal hands, Neptune left not unavenged, but se- 
verely punished the daring deed of Ulysses. He rendered 
vain, as long as possible, all attempts made by the unfor- 
tunate traveller to regain his home ; he made him endure 
all hardships and dangers that can befal a sea-faring man ; 
and when, at last, by the will of fate, he must reach Itha- 
ca, his native island, Neptune avenged himself on the in- 
nocent ship of the hospitable Phenicians who brought 
him thither, transforming her on her return into a rock. 
Thus dangerous was it even to Minerva’s favourite, to have 
offended the dreadful power of the resistless element, and 
what was related to it. 

‘When the Mases were entertaining themselves ‘ on the 
Aonian mount,” with song and the lyre, in so gay and 
cheerful a manner that all the environs participated in their 


joy, and Helicon itself leaped under their feet, Neptune, 


falling into a passion, sent up Pegasus with the injunction 
to set limits to the mirth and noisy joy of those revellers. 
When arrived at the top of the mount, Pegasus had nothing 
to do in order to bring all into its proper, quiet course, but 
to paw the ground ; from beneath his tramp, however, that 
well known fountain burst forth, out of which the poets 
sip their inspiration, and which from the horse is called 
Hippocrene.” 
(To be Continued.) 
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AN EXPLORING 


Tue existence of a North-West Passage, or of a navi- 
gable communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans round the northern coast of America, is a question 
which has exercised the ingenuity of the learned for the 
last three centuries; and the return of our adventurous 
countryman, Captain Ross, from his renewed efforts to aid 
in its determination, has once again created a lively inte- 
rerest upon the subject among all classes. Its object may 
be briefly explained thus. 

The greater part of the land contained on the surface of 
our globe, is collected into two great masses; the one of 
which is situated in its eastern hemisphere, and is called 
the Old World ; the other in its western hemisphere, and 
termed the New World. The former, which is composed 
of the united continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, pre- 
sents one unbroken mass of land, stretching from the Cape 
of Good Hope in the south, tothe Arctic Sea in the north. 
The New World, or the continent of America, forms a 
similarly uninterrupted barrier, extending a nearly equal 
length, from the Straits of Magelhaens in the South, to a 
point yet undetermined inthe North. The Atlantic Ocean 
is interposed between these two masses on one side of the 
globe, and the Pacific Ocean separates them on the oppo- 
site side. Previous to the close of the fifteenth century, 
it was not known that any communication existed between 
these oceans; in other words, the countries situated on 


the Atlantic, (including of course the principal nations of 


Europe,) had no maritime connexion with those washed 
by the Pacific, (of which the East Indies form a part.) 
There are at present two practicable routes by which such 
communication is maintained. ‘The one is by the south- 
ern extremity of the Old World, or the ¢ ‘ape of Good 
Hope, the other, by the southern e xtremity of the New 
World, through the Straits of Magelhaens, or round C ape 
Horn. They may be termed respectively the South-East 
Passage and the South-West Passage, from the Atlantic 
into the Pacific. Each of these passages, however, im- 
plies the necessity of sailing to the southern end of the 
Atlantic, before either the eastern or the western turning 
into the Pacific can be reached ; and as the chief maritime 
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nations of the world are placed much nearer to its northern 
end, it has occurred to them, that if they were to sail to 
the northern instead of the southern extremity, and then 
turn to the east or to the west, they would reach the Paci- 
fic much sooner; in other words, that a North-East Pas- 
sage (round the northern coast of Europe and Asia,) or a 
North-West Passage (round the northern shores of Ame- 
rica,) would be a much shorter route than the existing 
South-East or South-West Passage. 

But obstacles exist to the accomplishment of either ot 
these northern passages, which do not exist in the south- 
ern routes. ‘The northern shores of both the Old and the 
New World are situated in much higher latitudes than 
their southern limits, and are therefore subject to a much 
more intense degree of cold; so that while the waters that 
bound the latter are at all times open to the seaman, those 
which encircle the former are during the greater portion 
of the year frozen into a vast icy barrier, entirely obstruct- 
ing all navigation. Another circumstance also operates 
to the same effect. In accomplishing either of the south- 
ern passages, the navigator has merely to round a jutting 
promontory in a high latitude ; but in attempting either of 
the northern routes, he has to pass a long line of coast ex- 
tending above 100° or 180° of longitude under the same 
frozen parallel. 

‘The question of a North-East Passage has long sinee 
ceased to excite much interest. It is certain, indeed, that 
asea extends from Behring’s Strait to the Spitzbergen 
Seas ; but the passage has never yet been performed, and 
may be fairly assumed to be impracticable. A North- 
West Passage would be a much shorter route; but a 
shorter than all has been suggested, which is termed the 
North Polar Passage. It consists in sailing through the 
Spitzbergen Seas direct into the Polar Basin, or the region 
immediately surrounding the North Pole, and emerging at 
Behring’s Strait; its track thus forming, as it were, “the 
diameter of the circle presented by the northern shores of 
Europe and Asia on ch one side, and those of America on 
the other. Weshall now give a brief sketch of the va- 
rious attempts that have heen made to effect the remaining 
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two passages, the North-West and the Polar; remarking 
on the obstacles that have frustrated their accomplishment, 
and the disiderata yet remaining for that purpose. 


OBSTACLES TO THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

Tue difficulties which impede the navigation of the 
Arctic Seas, arise, as we have before observed, from the 
extreme cold to which their high latitude exposes them. 
Owing to the spherical form of the earth’s surface, and the 
obliquity of its axis, the sun is, for a considerable portion 
of the year, entirely withdrawn from these regions. 
Throughout this long and dreary night, an intense frost 
prevails. As early as the month of August, snow begins 
to fall; a rapid formation of ice ensues ; along the shores 
and bays, the fresh water, poured from rivulets, or drained 
from the thawing of former collections of snow, becomes 
quickly congealed ; the surface of the sea is spread over 
with ice, and its waters are firmly bound up into one solid 
mass. "The gloomy darkness of impenetrable winter now 
reigns throughout ; occasionally, indeed, relieved or ag- 
gravated by the moon’s feeble rays. 

At length the sun re-appears ; but it is long before his 
faint and languid beams impart much warmth to the dreary 
waste. Gradually, however, their power increases ; the 
snow begins to melt, the ice slowly dissolves, and the 
ocean is orice again set free. ‘The massy sheet which its 
surface lately formed is now broken into a thousand frag- 
ments, of various size and thickness: these, impelled by 
the violence of winds and currents, are dispersed in all di- 
rections, sometimes meeting with fearful shock, and shiver- 
ing each other into atoms. This disruption of the ice 
generally happens about the month of June; and a few 
weeks are commonly sufficient to disperse the floating 
fields. 

The sea is at last open, for a short and dubious interval, 
to the pursuits of the adventurous seaman ; but the navi- 
gation is accomplished only with great difficulty to him, 
and at the imminent hazard of his being crushed by these 
floating fields of ice. Another obstacle not less formida- 
ble impedes his progress ; namely, the icebergs, or insu- 
lated mountains of ice, which float like lofty towers upon 
the ocean, threatening to overwhelm with instant destruc- 
tion the frail bark that sails beneath. ‘These are formed 
by the congelation of the fresh water that pours annually 
into the ocean, and are collected along the indented shores 
and in the deep bays enclosed by precipitous rocks. Eve- 
ry successive year adds to their size, till at length, by the 
action of their own accumulated weight, and the under- 
mining of the sea, the enormous blocks are broken off, and 
precipitated into the ocean below. ‘These mountains of 
hard and perfect ice are probably the gradual production 
of many years. Their substance is clear, compact, and 
solid ; and their tint of a fine green, verging to blue. Its 
clearness is generally interrupted by numerous small air 
bubbles ; but large pieces may be occasionally obtained 
possessing a degree of purity and transparency- equal to 
that of the most beautiful crystal. Captain Scoresby 
states, that with a lump of ice of by no means regular 
convexity, used as a burning lens, he has frequently burnt 

wood, fired gunpowder, melted lead, and lit the sailors 
pipes, to their great astonishment; the ice itself remain- 
ing, in the mean while, quite firm and pellucid. The salt- 
water ice, on the other hand, is porous, incompact, and 
only imperfectly transparent, and is annually formed and 
destroyed. The appearance of a numerous collection of 
icebergs is described as interesting in the extreme. Along 
the western coast of Greenland, they form an immense 
rampart, which presents to the mariner a sublime specta- 
ele, resembling at a distance whole groups of churches, 
mantling castles, or fleets under full sail. 
HISTORY TO THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Tue first navigator whose efforts appear to have inspi- 
red a reasonable hope of finding the North-West Passage, 
was Gaspar de Cortereal, a Portuguese, who, in the year 

1500, discovered the country called Labrador. Coasting 
thence to the northward, and reaching the wide opening 
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of Hudson’s Strait, he concluded that he had found the 
so-much-desired passage into the Pacific, which he named 
the Strait of Anian. He returned to Portugal, and in the 
following year embarked on a second expedition, with two 
vessels; but having been separated from his consort by 
bad weather, he was never heard of more. His brother, 
Michael de Cortereal, who sailed in quest of him, shared 
a similar fate ; and it was only the positive order of the 
king, Manuel, which restrained a third brother from con- 
tinuing the fruitless search. The two Cabotas had pre- 
viously engaged in the same enterprise ; but their efforts 
had terminated only in the discovery of Newfoundland. 

Jortereal was succeeded by Aubert and Jaques Cartier 
on the part of France, and by Estevan Gomez on that of 
Spain ; but all the endeavours of these navigators to dis- 
cover any opening in the northern coast that held out the 
least hope of a passage in that quarter, were in vain. 

About the same period, the idea of a voyage ta, the 
North Pole was first suggested by Master Robert Thorne, 
of Bristol, who is said to have exhorted King Henry VIII. 
‘“‘ with very weighty and substantial reasons, to set forth 
a discoverie, even to the North Pole.” Among other ad- 
vantages that were held out as the probable results, was 
the discovery of a shorter passage to China and the East 
Indies : but although an expedition was sent out for this 
purpose, the proceedings connected with it are scarcely at 
all known. ‘The voyage of “ The Trinitie and the Mi- 
nion” to the north-west, followed in 1536, but without 
any further success : and between the years 1553 and 1556, 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, Richard Chancelor, and Stephen 
Burough, performed three several voyages in quest of a 
North-East Passage, but could not, on aceount of immense 
shoals of ice, proceed further than the Strait of Weigats. 

Notwithstanding the failure of so many attempts, the 
belief that America was to be passed somewhere on the 
north-west still remained unimpaired among the merchants 
and navigators of England, and was supported by the wri- 
tings of the most learned men in the nation. Under the 
auspices of Queen Elizabeth, Martin Frobisher made three 
successive voyages, in 1576, 1577, and 1578; but his pro- 
gress was exceedingly small. Yet their promoters were 
still satisfied “ of the likelihood of the discovery of the 
North-West Passage,” and they accordingly resolved on 
a new expedition. The conduct of this was entrusted to 
the celebrated John Davis, who, in 1585, sueceeded in 
passing up the strait which now bears his name, as high 
as latitude 66° 40’, and discovered the inlet called Cum- 
berland Strait. He performed two subsequent voyages in 
the succeeding two years, in the second of which he stood 
sixty leagues up Cumberland Strait. 

No further attempt was made until the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, when George Weymouth de- 
parted on an expedition, fitted out at the joint expense of 
the Muscovy and Turkey Companies ; but his voyage was 
a complete failure. ne 

In the years 1605, 1606, and 1607, the King of Denmark 
despatched Henry Hall three several times, but all his at- 
tempts were fruitless. 

As neither the passage by the north-east, nor that 
by the north-west, seemed to hold out much hope of 
success, it was resolved again to try the route across 
the North Pole. Accordingly Henry Hudson, an ex- 
perienced and intrepid seaman, was selected for this 
enterprise; and in the year 1607, he set sail from 
England, and stood directly for the east coast of 
Greenland, which he reached in latitude 73°, naming 
the point Hold with Hope ; thence continuing north- 

ward, he advanced to about latitude 81°, when he was 
compelled by the ice to return. In the following year 
he was employed without success in search of a North- 
East Passage; and in 1609 by the Dutch, in an expe 
dition of very dubious object. In 1610 he embarked 
on his last and fatal voyage once again to the north- 
westward. Keeping to the westward, he passed the 
strait which now bears his name ; but, soon afterwards, 
his crew mutinied, and, turning him adrift in a boat, 
abandoned him to a miserable fate. 

Sir Thomas Button followed next. in 1612, and 





























passin 
land of America in latitude 60° 40’. Having wintered, 
he advanced as high as latitude 65°, on the east coast 
of Southampton Island, and returned to England in 
the summer of 1613. 


( To be Continued.) 


FALLS OF NIAGARA.—By Rev. F. W. P. Greenwoop. 
(Coneluded.) 


Flights of secure wooden 
the bank,* where we again s 
cending Falls. We soon fount! that the greatest variety 
of interest was on this, the American side. The viilage 
of Manchester is situated on the rapid, just above the Fall. 
A bridge is thrown boldly over the rushing and “ arrowy” 
rapid to a small Island, called Bath Island, where there are 
one or two dwellings and a paper-mill ; and from this spot 
another bridge runs with equal boldness to Goat Island. 
The wholg. breadth of the space thus traversed is one thou- 
sand andgeenty-tvo feet. 

Goat land is a paradise. I do not believe that there 
is a spot in the world which, within the same space, com- 
prises so much grandeur and beauty. It is but about a 
mile in circumference, and in that mile you have a forest 
of tall old trees, many of them draperied with climbing and 
cleaving ivy; a rich variety of wild shrubs and plants ; se- 
veral views of the rapids ; an opportunity to pass without 
discomfort under the smaller American Fall, and the very 
finest view, I will venture to say, of the great Crescent, 
or Horseshoe Fall. Turn to the left, as you enter this 
Eden, and you come out into a cleared and open spot, on 
which you discern a log hut with vines round its doors and 
windows, and a little garden in front of it, ranning down 
to the water’s edge ; a flock of sheep, feeding quietly, or 
reposing pleasantly under scattered clumps of graceful 
trees; while, beyond this scene of rural repose, you see 
the whole field of the rapids, bearing down in full force, 
upon this point of their division, as if determined to sweep 
it away. Or turn to the right, and treading the shady fo- 
rest, step aside to the margin of the smaller American Fall,t 
and bathe your hands, if you please, in its just leaping 
waters. Then, pursuing the circuit of the island, descend 
a spiral flight of stairs, and treading cautiously along the 
narrow footpath cut horizontally in the side of the cliff, 
enter the magnificent hall formed by the falling flood, the 
bank of which you have just left, and command your nerves 
for a few moments, that, standing as you do about midway 
in the descent of the Fall, you may look up, eighty feet, 
to its arched and crystal roof, and down, eighty feet, on 
its terrible and misty and resounding floor. You will 
never forget that sight and sound. 

Retrace your steps to the upper bank, and then, if your 
strength holds out, proceed a short way further to the en- 
jovyment of a view already referred to, which excels every 
other in this place of many wonders. It is obtained from 
a bridge or platform, which has recently been thrown out 
over some rocks, and is carried to the very brink of the 
Horseshoe Fall, and even projects beyond it, so that the 
spectator at the end of the platform is actually suspended 
over it. And if he is alone, and gives way to his feelings, 
he must drop upon his knees, for the grandeur of the scene 
is overpowering. The soul is elevated, and at the same 
time subdued, as in an awful and heavenly presence. Deity 
is there. ‘The brooding and commanding Spirit is there. 





* On this bank, near the ferry-house, there is a stone imbedded 
in the ground, rudely carved, on which there has lately been disco- 
vered, by removing the moss which had grown over it, the following 
inscription :—I. V. 1747. ‘This is by far the most ancient date to 
be found in the vicinity. I V., whoever he was, when he looked 
upon the Falls, must have been surrounded by a perfect wilderness. 

‘hat poet will speak in his name, and describe his feelings, and 
record his thoughts, as he stood here alone with God? 


t This is separated from the greater Fall by a diminutive island, 
covered with trees, which tenaciously maintains its terrible position, 
This lesser Fall, small 

as it is compared with the others, would of itself be worth a 


in emulation, as it were, of Goat Island. 
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“The Lord is upon many waters.” ‘Fhe heights and the 
depths, the shadows and the sunlight, the foam, the mist, 
the rainbows, the gushing showers of diamonds, the beau- 
ty, and the power, and the majesty all around and above, 
environ the spirit with holiest influences, and without vio- 
lence compel it to adore. “ Deep calleth unto deep.” The 
cataract, from its mysterious depths, calleth with its thun- 
der, back to the deep lake, and up to the deep sky, and 
forward to the deep ocean, and far inward to the deep of 
man’s soul. And the answer of the lake, and the answer 
the sky, and the answer of the ocean, are praise to the 
aker, praise to Him who sitteth above the water-flood, 
And where is the soul 
which will not also hear that call, and answer it even with 
a clearer and louder answer, and ery, Praise to the Crea- 
tor, praise to the infinite, and holy, and blessed God ! 


These Falls are not without their history; but, like 
their depths, it is enveloped with clouds. Geologists sup- 
pose, and with good apparent reason, that time was when 
the Niagara fell over the abrupt bank at Queenstown, be- 
tween six and seven miles below the place of the present 
Falls, and that it has, in the lapse of unknown and incal- 
culable years, been wearing away the gulf in the interme- 
diate distance, and toiling and travelling through the rock, 
back to its parent lake. ‘The abrupt termination of the 
high bank and table land at Queenstown ; the correspon- 
dence of the opposite cliffs to each other all the way up to 
the Falls ; the masses of superincumbent limestone which 
both the American and Canadian cataracts hurl from time 
to time into the boiling abyss ;* all seem to favor this sup- 
position. But when did the grand journey begin? When 
will it end? How vain to ask! How momentary human 
life appears, when we give our minds to such contempla- 
tions! Where was the cataract toiling in its way, when 
none but the awe-struck Indian came to bow before its 
sublimity? Where was it, when the moss-buried trunk, 
which now lies decaying by its borders, was a new-sprung 
sapling, glittering with the spray-drops which fed its in- 
fant leaves? Where was it, before the form of a single 
red man glided through the forest? Where was it, when 
lofty trees stood by it in the intimate sympathy of centu- 
ries, which long since have been resolved into earth? 
Where was it, when winds and clouds were its only visit- 
ors; and when the sun and blue heaven by day, and the 
moon and stars by night, alone looked down and beheld it, 
the same as they do nowt And is not science blind and 
foolish, when, being in her elements and leading-strings, 
she lisps impiety, instead of prayer ? 

Four days flew by us like the waters of the rapids, while 
we staid here, and then came our time for departure. As 
we rode down to Lake Ontario, on the bank of the river, 
and turned every moment to catch glimpses of the Falls, 
we were favored, when between two and three miles on 
our way, with a full view of the whole cataract, through 
an opening in the woods. We stopped and alighted, in 
order to enjoy the melancholy pleasure of contemplating it 
for the last time. It looked softer and gentler in the dis- 
tance, and its sound came to the ear like a murmur. I had 
learned to regard it asa friend; and as 1 stood, I bade it, 
in my heart, farewell. 





Farewell, beautiful, holy creation of God !—Flow on in 
the garments of glory which he has given thee, and fill 
other souls as thou hast mine, with wonder and praise. 
Often will my spirit be with thee, waking, and in dreams. 
But soon I shall pass away, and thou wilt remain. Flow 
on, then, for others’ eyes, when mine are closed—and for 
others’ hearts, when mine is cold. Still call to the deeps 
of many generations. Still utter the instructions of the 





* Within a few years, several pieces of the upper stratum have 
been thrown down. The waters, however, are now obliged to act 
upon a surface three times wider than that which formerly sustained 
them, and the limestone is becoming more and more compacted 
with the harder chert, as they approach Black Rock. Their retro- 
cession must therefore be slow, beyond the power of computation. 
Beneath the limestone strata, there is a layer of loose shale, which 
is easily washed away, and which is always first hollowed out be- 
fore the limestone falls, 
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Creator to way-faring spirits, tl] thou hast fulfilled thy 
work, and they have all returned, like wearied travellers, 
to their home. 


NIAGARA. 
(From the Spanish of Jose Maria Meredia.) 


TREMENDOUS TORRENT! for an instant hush 
The terrors of thy voice, and cast aside 
Those wide-involving shadows, that my eyes 
May see the fearful beauty of thy face. 
I am not all unworthy of thy sight ; 
For, from my very boyhood, have | loved,— 
Shunning the meaner track of common minds,— 
To look on Nature in her loftier moods. 
At the fierce rushing of the hurricane, 
At the near bursting of the thunderbolt, 
I have been touched with joy ; and, when the sea, 
Lashed by the wind, hath rocked my bark, and showed 
Its yawning caves beneath me, I have loved 
Its dangers and the wrath of elements. 
But never yet the madness of the sea 
Hath moved me as thy. grandeur moves me now. 


Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy waves 
Grow broken ’midst the rocks ; thy current, then, 
Shoots onward, like the irresistible course 
Of destiny. Ah! terribly they rage— 
The hoarse and rapid whirlpools there! My brain 
Grows wild, my senses wander, as | gaze 
Upon the hurrying waters, and my sight 
Vainly would follow, as toward the verge 
Sweeps the wide torrent : waves innumerabk 
Meet there and madden; waves innumerable 
Urge on, and overtake the waves before, 
And disappear in thunder and in foam. 

They reach—they leap the barrier : the abyss 
Swallows, insatiable, the sinking waves. 
A thousand rainbows arch them, and the woods 
Are deafened with the roar. The violent shock 
Shatters to Vapour the descending sheets : 
A cloudy whirlwind fills the gulf, and heaves 
The mighty pyramid of circling mist 
To heaven. The solitary bunter, near, 
Pauses with terror in the forest shades 

* * * * ; 


God of all truth! in other lands I’ve seen 
Lying philosophers, blaspheming men, 
Questioners of thy mysteries, that draw 
Their fellows deep into impiety ; 

And therefore doth my spirit seek thy face 
In earth’s majestic solitudes. Even her 
My heart doth open all itself to thee. 

In this immensity of loneliness, 

I feel thy hand upon me. To my ear 

The eternal thunder of the cataract brings 
Thy voice, and I am humbled as T heai 


Dread torrent! that, with wonder and with fear, 
Dost overwhelm the soul of him that looks 
Upon thee, and dost bear it from itself, 

Whence hast thou thy beginning! Who su) plies, 
Age after age, thy unexhausted s} prings ? 

What power hi uth ordered, that, whe nall thy weight 
Descends into the deep, the swollen waves 

Rise not, and roll to overwhelm the earth ? 

The Lord hath opened his omnipotent hand, 
Covered thyface with clouds, and given his voice 
To thy dowxmrushing waters ; he hath girt 
Thy tre ombling forehead with his radiant bow 
1 see thy never-resting waters ren, 

And I bethink me how the tide of time 

Sweeps to eternity. Se pass, of man,— 

Pass, like a noon-day dream,—the blossoming days, 
And he awakes to sorrow. * * * 

Hear, dread Niagara! my latest voice. 

Yet a few years, and the cold earth shall close 
Over the bones of him who sings thee now 


Thus feelingly. Would that this, my humble verse, 

Might be like thee, immortal. 1, meanwhile, 

Cheerfully passing to the appoints d rest. 

Might raise my radiant forehead in the clouds, 

To listen to the echoes of my fam 

rf . Slales Ie vie wand Literary Grazelie. 
Never quit your 1 hope Ss. Bene is often better th: in en- 

joyment. Hope is often the cause as well as the effect of 
youth. It is certainly a very pleasant and healthy pas- 
sion. A hopeless | eTSsSOn Is de serted by himse lf: and he 
who forsakes himself is soon forsaken by friends and for- 
tune. — Berkeley. 
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APOLOGY—ONCE FOR ALL. 

Uni ht cireumstances have prevented the appear 
ance of Numbers 45 and 46 in due season. The Editor 
has now the very great pleasure of announcing, that he 
has taken a partner into the business concerns of the es- 
tablishment, by which means, all the necessary energies 
will be imparted to that department. ‘The work may now 
be considered as established on a permanent foundation, 
and may be expected to be continued till the whole circle 
of general knowledge shall have been completed. Subseri- 
bers will hereafter receive the Magazine with such promp- 
titude as in some measure to atone for past remissness. 
This, together with better paper, will, we trust, restore 
us to their confidence and favour. Back Numbers will 
now soon be furnished to all who have not yet been sup- 
pitied. 


*SPECIAL NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND 
AGENTS. 

One rule which we have adopted in relation to subseri- 
bers, is this :—To throw our old list aside at the close of 
a volume, and to know no one as a subscriber thereafter, 
until his name shall have been re-entered, and payment 
made, for an additional volume. But as our list is some- 
what extensive, and as agents must necessarily be some 
little time in calling on all for their renewal, it becomes 
necessary that they commence the business before the close 
of the volume, to give all an opportunity to renew who de- 
sire it prior to the commencement of a new one, and thus 
render the suspension of the paper in their cases unneces- 

sary. We will just add, that the size and price of the 
Magazine for the 2d. - volume will be the same as the first. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

We can still employ a large number of additional agents, 
on the most advantageous terms to themselves. None, 
however, need apply for agencies but such as can give 
satisfactory reference as to character. 


REMOVAL. 


The office of the Family Magazine is removed to 194 
Ann street, between Broadway and Nassau. 


PUBLISHED AT 19} ANN ST 
BY O. BACHELER AND J. 5. REDFIELD. 
ORIGEN BACHELER, EDITOR, 


R. N. WHITE, ENGRAVER, 


TERMS. 

One Dollar and Fifty Cents per annum, payable in advance 
Should an order for the Magazine be received wnaccompanied by 
advance payment, one number will be sent showing our terms ; after 
which, no more will be forwarded till payment shall have been re- 
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Companies of four individuals sending Five DoLLARs, current 
here, free of postage, will be furnished with four copies for one 
year. Companies of ten, sending Ten Dollars as above, will be 
furnished with ten copies. 

Companies that would avail themselves of the discount mentioned 
in our terms, should not expect an agent to be at the trouble of look- 
ing up the individuals to form said companies, but they must take 
that upon themselves. 

As the sum of $1 50, which is the price of the Magazine to a sin 
ele subscriber, cannot conveniently be sent by mail, it will be ne- 
cessary that two subseribers at least send payment in a letter to- 
gether. 

WU Schools adopting as many as half a dozen copies of the Ma- 
gazine, as a class book, will be supplied at One Dollar per annum 
for each copy. 

Subseribers are not pe rmitted to commence with the latter part 
of a volume, but are required to take the back numbers of said vo- 
lume They are further required to take at least one volume com- 
plete Whenever there is any delay in forwarding to them the back 
numbers, it may be understood that we have them not on hand at 
the time, but that, as the numbers are all stereotyped, they will be 
re-printed and sent 
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